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with hands buried in his pockets, dug his bare, brown 
toes into the gravelly road . . . 'Who is she?' . . 
. 'We call her Terra Cotta.' . . . 'Terra Cotta!' 
Ah, I like that ! Terra Cotta ! It is certainly very ap- 
propriate to the external appearance of the woman. Is 
she local or transient?' 'She is simply recorded as T. 
C, New York. I surmise that our host has more ex- 
plicit knowledge ; but -if so he-chooses- to -keep mum. 
The stableman says she has those burros engaged for 
the season, and, in spite of fair warning, her choice 
■of a guide fell upon the most blasphemous and dis- 
reputable boy in the outfit." This is the reader's intro- 
duction to Terra Cotta and her guide. But the author 
(Alice McAlilly), weaves a tragic romance around 
Terra Cotta and incidentally makes the "blasphemous 
-and disreputable boy" a "study of life in the clay." It 
is very beautiful to follow Terra Cotta's influence on 
this rough child of the mountains. How gradually, by 
patience and gentleness and by charming similes, she 
gently leads him into a knowledge of and trust in a 
Divine agency. It is one of the sweetest novels of 
the early part of the century and it will be hard to 
surpass its fervor, its diction, and its wholesome in- 
fluence. The neighborhood of the "Rockies" is thrice 
glorified in the dedication of such a work to its "mighty 
sanctuary." (Published by Jennings & Pye, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago.) 

* * * 

"Christ, the Apocalypse," by James Cooke Seymour, 
is a work into which the author has put much study 
and thought pertaining to many of the social problems 
of to-day. "Christ," says the author, "is the Apocalypse 
-of the vast sociological and other problems of to-day. 
He is their origin, urgency, solution. . . . Men 
know more of Christ than they think, and owe far more 
to him than they own. The Christian atmosphere is ev- 
erywhere, and men can scarcely breathe anywhere with- 
out taking in something of its freedom and inspiration. 
Christ is the world's only hope." In his essay on the 
"Problem of War," the writer says : "In all wars there 
is a wrong somewhere. If it is right to fight a band 
of brigands — and it is — it is wrong for men to ever 
turn brigands. If England and Wellington were right 
in fighting the battle of Waterloo — and who will say 
they were not? — it was wrong for Napoleon to domi- 
nate Europe with the sword, and attempt to crush 
the last refuge of liberty in Europe — Great Britain. If 
it would be surely right for the Christian natives of 
Europe and America to stop the Turkish massacre 
of the Armenians at the point of the bayonet, how abom- 
inably wrong for the nefarious Turkish government 
to slaughter in cold blood those vast multitudes of our 
fellow-Christians ! It is a more Christian thing to pre- 
vent a nation from enslaving its fellowmen, even by 
the sword, than to allow them to go on unhindered in 
"their work of death. But all wars that originate in 
revenge, or covetousness, or pride, or malice, or lust 
•of conquest, or any similar motive, are wholly bad. 
That means most of all the wars in the vyorld. . . . 
If good ever comes out of such wars — and it often has 
come — it is only because an overruling Providence has 
brought that good out; but no thanks at all to the 
wars for that." Then the author goes on to discuss some 
of the "good features of militarism." "Capital and 
Labor," are also well dissected. "The battle between 
labor and capital," says the writer, "is only a very 
modern thing, because it is only of late that men have 
-wakened up to see something more clearly of the 
rights of man as man ; that is only saying that the fun- 



damental ethics of Christ have percolated very slowljr 
into the depths of the human mind. But what the 
slave of ancient history and the serf of the Dark Ages- 
did not see, the modern workingman does see — that he 
has inalienable rights." (Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 
and Chicago.) 

* * * 

Marguerite Linton Glentworth is one of the young- 
est among American authors, yet the strength with, 
which she delineates character, and her splendid im- 
aginative power, and a natural gift for pure diction^ 
easily places her among the most brilliant of novelists. 
Her "Tenth Commandment," has a local coloring that, 
is interesting. It is a story of New York life, the char- 
acters being drawn from the most exclusive circles of 
society as well as from the more diverse circle of what 
is generally termed "Bohemia." The reader feels that 
the characters are not of fiction but of real men and 
women. The story deals with a vital social problem,., 
and although fearlessly dealt with, the author has. 
shown remarkable sound common sense in placing it 
before the reader in language which does not excuse 
but which convinces by its subtle depth of underlying 
sincerity. Frank Stockton said of one of its chapters,. 
"A Ship Has Put Out to Sea," that "That chapter alone 
is destined to make the book a great American novel."" 
(Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 



Much has been told and written regarding Bohe- 
mian life in France's giddy metropolis, but perhaps noth- 
ing has been told with the straighforward directness as- 
in "Bohemian Paris of To-day," by W. C. Morrow,, 
from notes by Edouard Cucuel and liberally and finely 
illustrated by the latter. A quotation from the intro- 
ductory pages written by Mr. Morrow, will furnish, 
some idea of the nature of the work. "This volume," says, 
the author, "is written to show the life of the students, 
in the Paris of to-day. It has an additional interest 
in opening to inspection certain phases of Bohemian, 
life in Paris that are shared both by the students and 
the public, but that are generally unfamiliar to visi- 
tors to that wonderful city, and even to a very large - 
part of the city's population itself. It depicts the un- 
derside of such life as the students find — the loose, the: 
unconventional life of the humbler strugglers in lit- 
erature and art, with no attempt to spare its salient 
features, its poverty and picturesqueness, and its lack; 
of adherence to generally accepted standards of mor- 
als and conduct." Had the author written the book 
with a view to teaching a moral, he could not have 
done it more in order and with better method. But we- 
do not believe, by the tone of the preface, that this was. 
the object of the interpreter of M. Cucuel's notes. Front 
cover to cover the intelligent reader finds himself ask- 
ing : "Why send our art students to Paris ?" Why, in- 
deed! For when do they find time to study? Frequent: 
night carousals followed by aching heads in the morn- 
ing, are surely not conducive to the study of the beau- 
tiful. Studio fights and squabbles which are of fre- 
quent occurrence — "paint-brush duels" — the barbarous, 
"initiation of the new students," and other features of 
even more shady type, seems to be the "atmosphere,"" 
into which we are pleased to plunge our students who. 
pine to go abroad. Again, one is led to see the farce- 
of taking up study in the atelier of one of the "mas- 
ters." Study? It is simply "larking." But to be able 
to place after his name "studied with Monsieur X. Y. 
or Z.," the student, according to Mr. Morrow, passes- 
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through a series of torture and humbug that must have 
its after effect both physically and morally. A student 
must be well-balanced mentally to come out from such 
an ordeal unscathed. Few men and still fewer of the 
opposite sex pass unscorched. The initiation ceremony 
of the new students into the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is 
•characterized by gross scenes of vulgarity. The first 
week and even the whole first year of the lives of 
many of these students are characterized by persecu- 
tions of no petty nature. Here is a description of the 
first week of an American student, who had pre- 
viously gone through an ordeal at his initiation that 
must have been humiliating to a man of his tempera- 
ment. "He would find himself roasting over paper 
fires kindled under his stool. Paint was smeared upon 
his easel to stain' his hands. His painting was alter- 
ed and entirely re-designed in his absence. Strong- 
smelling cheeses were placed in the lining of his plug 
"hat. His stool-legs were so loosened that when he 
sat down he struck the floor with a crash. His painting- 
blouse was richly decorated inside and out with shocking 
■coats of arms that would not wash out. One day he 
•discovered that he had been painting for a whole hour 
"with current jelly from a tube that he thought contained 
lacque. Then being a nouveau, he could never get a 
:good position in which to draw the model. Every 
Monday morning a new model is posed for a week, and 
the students select places according to the length of 
time they have been attending. The nouveaux have 
to take what is left. And they must be servants to 
the ancients — run out for tobacco, get soap and clean 
towels, clean paint-brushes, and keep the studio in or- 
■der. With the sculptors and architects it is worse. The 
sculptors must sweep the dirty, clay-grimed floor reg- 
tilarly, fetch clean water, mix the clay and keep it 
fresh and moist, and on Saturdays, when the week's 
work is finished, must break up forty or more clay 
figures, and restore them to clay for next week's oper- 
ations. The architect must build heavy wooden frames, 
mount the projects and drawings, and cart them about 
Paris to the different exhibition rooms. At the end 
-of a year the nouveau drops his hated title and becomes 
a proud ancient, to bully to his heart's content, as those 
"before him. Mondays and Wednesdays are criticism 
days, for then M. Gerome comes down and goes over 
the work of his pupils. He is very early and punctual, 
never arriving later than half-past eight, usually before 
"half the students are awake. The moment he enters all 
noises cease, and all seem desperately hard at work, al- 
though a moment before the place may have been in an 
uproar. Gerome plumps down on the man nearest to 
him, and then visits each of his pupils, storming and 
scolding mercilessly when his pupils have failed to fol- 
low his instructions. As soon as a student's criticism 
is finished he rises and follows the master to hear the 
•other criticisms, so that toward the close the procession 
is large. Bishop's first criticism took him all aback. 

. . . The students crowded about, enjoyed his dis- 
comfiture immensely, and, behind Gerome's back, 
laughed in their sleeves and made faces at Bishop. . 

. After the criticism the boys show Gerome sketches 
and studies that they have made outside the school, 
and it is in discussing these that his geniality and kind- 
liness appear. . . . After he leaves with a cheery 
"'Bon jour, messieurs!' pandemonium breaks loose, if 



the day be Saturday. Easels, stools, and studies are 
mowed down as by a whilwind, yells shake the building, 
the model is released, a tattoo is beaten on the sheet- 
iron stove-guard, everything else capable of making a 
noise is brought into service, and either the model is 
made to do the danse du ventre or a nouveau is hazed." 
Of the much discussed "model" the author says : "The 
models — what stories are there! . . . Few of the 
women models remain long in the profession. Posing 
is hard and fatiguing work, and the students are merci- 
less in their criticisms of any defects of figure that 
the models may have — the French are born critics. 
During the many years that I have studied and worked 
in Paris I have" seen scores of models begin their pro- 
fession with a serious determination to make it their 
life-work. They would appear regularly at the differ- 
ent ateliers for about two years, and would be grati- 
fied to observe endless reproductions of their graces 
in the prize rows on the studio walls. Then their ap- 
pearance would be less and less regular, and they would 
finally disappear altogether — whither? Some become 
contented companions of students and artists, but the 
cafes along the Boul' Mich', the cabarets of Mont- 
martre, and the dance halls of the Moulin Rouge and 
the Bal Bullier have their own story to tell. Some are 
happily married ; for instance, one, noted for her beauty 
of face and figure, is the wife of a New York million- 
aire. But she was clever as well as beautiful, and few 
models are that. Most of them are ordinaire, living 
the easy life of Bohemian Paris, and having little knowl- 
edge of le monde propre. But, oh, hew they all love to- 
dress ! and therein lies most of the story. . . . And 
it seems so small a price to pay to become- one of the 
grand ladies of Paris, with their dazzling jewels and 
rich clothes ! . . . It is a short and easy step from 
the studio to the cafe. At the studio it is all little 
money, hard posing, dulness, and poor clothes; at the 
cafes are the brilliant lights, showy clothes, tinkling 
money, clinking glasses, popping corks, unrestrained 
abandon, and midnight suppers. And the studios and 
cafes are but adjoining apartments, one may say, in the 
great house of Bohemia. The studio is the introduction 
to the cafe." 

After a perusal of this work, one turns again to the 
preface, and wonders whether the author is not trying 
his hand at satire, when he asks you to swallow the dose 
dealt out in the chapter on the "Bal des Quat'z' Arts," 
because "it (the ball) is given solely for the benefit of 
the students," and "with the high aim, fully justified by 
the experience of the masters who direct the stu- 
dents, that the event, with its marvelous brilliancy, its 
splendid artistic effects, and its freedom and abandon, 
has a stimulating and broadening effect of the great- 
est value to art." He continues, "The artists and stu- 
dents see in these annual spectacles only grace, beauty, 
and majesty; their training in the studios, where they 
learn to regard models as tools of their craft, fits them, 
and they alone, for the wholesome enjoyment of the 
great ball." He has certainly failed to prove the ar- 
gument that such an orgy is necessary to the advance- 
ment of the "high aim" for which all students are sup- 
posed to go to Paris. — (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 



